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FOREWORD. 


IN  igog  I published,  with  the  help  of  Kenneth  Macleod,  a volume  of  forty-five  traditional  Songs  of  the 
Hebrides,  most  of  which  we  had  collected  orally  in  the  Isles  that  lie  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Scotland. 
These  we  edited,  translated,  and  arranged  for  voice  and  pianoforte ; he,  the  Gaelic  editor,  being  an 
Isleman  by  birth  and  by  blood,  and  I,  the  musical  editor,  a mainland  Gael. 

Since  the  publication  of  our  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  we  have  gathered,  in  various  wanderings  on 
the  mainland  and  in  the  Isles,  more  than  enough  material  to  fill  a second  volume.  Such  racial  flotsam 
and  jetsam  needs,  however,  much  time  for  the  sifting  and  arranging  of  it,  and  so  we  have  decided  to  give 
out  our  material  in  handfuls,  as  each  is  ready,  rather  than  delay  publication  until  the  whole  will  have  been 
sifted  and  arranged.  These  separate  handfuls  can  later  be  grouped  into  a second  volume. 

The  bringing  together  of  such  ancient  lore-music  as  is  contained  in  this  little  album  is  no  mere 
straightforward  notation. of  words  and  air  from  a given  folk-singer.  Some  of  the  folk  have  the  word-memor}’, 
others  the  tune-memory ; our  task  is  to  re-unite  the  best  of  what  both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
preserved,  thus  bringing  together  once  more  the  beautiful  air  and  the  beautiful  words.  “ The  Lament  for 
Caristiona”  is  a case  in  point.  In  our  first  version,  the  beautiful  words  were  mated  with  a poor  air,  and 
we  had  to  wait  several  years  before  we  discovered  that  Frances  Tolmie  had  the  beautiful  air,  sung  to  an 
incomplete  version  of  the  words.  When  brought  together,  so  well  did  the  two  fit — the  beautiful  air  and  the 
beautiful  words — that  we  found  it  unnecessary  to  alter  a single  syllable  of  the  words,  or  to  re-adjust  the 
accent  or  value  of  a single  note  of  the  air. 

In  other  cases,  what  is  needed  is  careful  editing  and  collating  of  the  various  versions  brought 
together.  Of  “The  Sea-Tangle,”  for  instance,  we  have  found  different  versions  in  the  different  Isles,  and 
sometimes  in  the  same  Isle,  most  of  them  so  characteristic  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  us  to  decide  which 
particular  air  should  be  selected  for  publication.  Ultimately,  realizing  that  the  various  legends  connected 
with  this  Hebridean  tragedy  suggested  a miniature  song-cycle,  we  decided  to  use  a different  air  to  express 
each  different  emotion  in  the  song.  The  result  shows  that  there  is  an  internal  affinity  between  the 
different  airs ; to  such  an  extent  do  they  each  and  all  bear  the  impress  of  the  sea-tragedy  that  gave  them 
birth,  that  they  flow  one  from  the  other  as  naturally  as  do  the  dilferent  parts  of  a durchcomponiertes  Lied. 
The  airs  in  this,  as  in  the  previous  collection,  are  faithful  reproductions  of  the  traditional  stuff ; they  are 
unchanged  tonally  or  rhythmically.  In  the  setting  of  the  “ Daughter  of  Maive,”  however,  we  have  used 
the  various  phrases  that  go  to  make  up  the  tune,  with  a legitimate  free  repetition  and  interchange  strictly 
in  accordance  with  Hebridean  folk-singing  traditions.  Out  in  the  Isles  the  gifted  musical  folk-singer  will 
frequently  treat  even  the  separate  motives  of  a phrase  in  this  fashion,  and,  breaking  up  the  original  air, 
make  of  it  a freshly  re-adjusted  beautiful  whole. 


We  have  been  singularly  fortunate  in  getting  airs  of  the  old  heroic  type.  In  addition  to  Miss 
Tolmie’s  “ Daughter  of  Maive,”  we  give  in  this  album  “ The  Vision  of  Deirdre  ” (part  of  the  finest 
folk-tale  found  in  Britain),  and  the  Ossianic  chant  of  “ Aillte,”  a hero  of  the  Fayne, — a Hebridean 
analogue  of  the  Greek  Paris. 

We  have  been  equally  fortunate  in  finding  labour  lilts,  some  of  them  extremely  rare.  Of  these 
(probably  more  ancient  than  even  the  Heroic  Lays)  we  have  included  an  example  of  the  rarest  of  all 
labour  lilts — that  of  the  quern-grinding. 

The  uncanny  “ Seal-Woman’s  Croon,”  in  our  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  is  finer  musically^  than  the 
“Seal-Woman’s  Sea-Joy”  here  given,  but  the  pretty  tale  that  goes  with  the  “Sea-Joy”  is  in  great  favour 
in  the  Isles,  and  the  tune,  if  slight,  is  at  least  a little  bit  of  realistic  tone-painting.  Patrick  Macdonald, 
in  his  i8th  century  collection,  now  very  rare,  gives  an  example  of  the  tunes  the  fishermen  sang  to  attract 
the  seals : — 


g5A  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 
November,  1912. 


M.  K.-F. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  LINN-QUERN. 


The  Gaelic  byword  says  that  “ Second  sight  comes  from  the  blood,  second  hearing  from  the  blindness.” 

A blind  woman  of  Uist  was  wont  to  go  out  each  evening,  with  the  township  lads,  to  bring  the  cattle 
home  to  the  milking — she  having  the  ear  to  hear,  and  they  the  eye  to  see,  where  the  cattle  would  be.  One 
evening,  the  lowing  being  far  away,  the  lads  set  forward  towards  it,  and  the  blind  woman  laid  her  fatigue  by 
the  side  of  a linn.  And  here  the  strange  thing  happened — what  came  out  of  the  linn  but  beautiful  music,  the 
lilt,  laughing,  leaping,  frolicing,  of  two  water-fairies  busy  at  the  quern-grinding.  When  the  blind  woman 
went  home  that  night,  she  had  a tale  to  tell  and  a song  to  sing  in  the  township ; and  each  day,  anew,  she  told 
that  same  tale  and  sang  that  same  tune,  morning,  noon,  and  evening.  “ Foolishness  is  on  thee,”  said  the 
other  women,  “ dost  thou  not  know  that  it  is  ever  forbidden  to  sing  what  the  fairies  sing,  and  to  tell  what  the 
fairies  tell  ? Sure,  the  black-sorrow  will  come  on  the  heel  of  thy  foolishness.”  And  perhaps  the  black-sorrow 
did  come — if  it  was  not  white-joy  instead ! — at  any  rate,  one  morning  the  blind  woman  went  out,  and  in  the 
evening  she  returned  not.  And  the  township  women  said  : “ To-night  there  will  be  three  of  them  singing  the 
Song  of  the  Linn-quern.” 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 

* The  quern,  in  its  simplest  form,  consisted  of  two  flat,  circular  stones,  between  which  the  grain  was  ground. 
A handle  or  handles  being  inserted  into  a hole  or  holes  in  the  upper  stone.  A possible  explanation  of  the  above  legend  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  there  are  several  instances  of  a waterfall  so  acting  on  the  stones  in  the  linn  or  pool  below  as  to  form 
natural  querns. 


Song  of  the  *Linn-Quern.* 


H6-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro, 

Ho-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro,  ho-ho-ro. 

Little  roe-deer, 

Hears’t  thou  the  linn  a-querning? 

Ho-hi  ri-ri  ho-ro  ho-ho, 

Ho-ro  ho-ro  ho  ho-ro,  ho  ho-ro. 

Little  need  fear  pulse  of  grinding. 
Music  of  querning  in  the  linnhe. 

Ho  ho-ho  ro-ho  leo. 

As  it  laughs  and  leaps  and  frolics, 
Ho-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro. 


Ho-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro, 

Ho-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro,  ho-ho-ro. 

Earbag  bheag, 

Dhireas  O ! am  fireach. 

Ho-hi-  ri-ri  ho-ro  ho-ho, 

Ho-ro  ho-ro  ho  ho-ro,  ho-ro. 

Eagal  na  biodh  ort  no  giorag, 
Fuaim  na  brathain  anns  an  linnidh. 
Ho  ho-ho  ro-ho  leo. 

’S  e air  lionn,  air  leum,  air  mhire, 
Ho-ho  ho-ro  ho-ro. 


'Linn — Waterfall.  ‘Quern — Hand  mill. 


THE  REAPER. 


Whate’er  the  theme,  the  maiden  sang 
As  if  her  song  could  have  no  ending; 

I saw  her  singing  at  her  work, 

And  o’er  the  sickle  bending.” 

Wordsworth’s  Solitary  Reaper. 

The  isles  and  the  mainland  of  Gaeldom  are  full  of  ridges  and  furrows  in  which,  generations  back, 
the  oats  and  the  barley  grew  and  the  reapers  sang,  but  which,  wrested  from  their  tillers,  have  long  since, 
for  the  very  shame  of  it,  as  the  bard*  has  it,  covered  themselves  with  moss  and  heather  and  bracken.  In 
the  days  when  those  ridges  and  furrows  had  a spring-tide  and  a harvest-tide,  Gaeldom  was  a land  of  glad 
song.  Sixty  years  ago,  the  Gruagach,  a woman  of  the  other-world,  standing  on  the  Laigt  brae  in  Eigg, 
watched,  along  with  a mystic  of  the  isle,  the  reaping  of  the  fields  of  Cleeadale.  Across  the  waving  corn 
rose  and  fell,  like  the  waves  of  Laig  Bay,  the  lilt  of  the  reaping  song : Heiteagan  àirin  Inl  lio-i-ro,  lieiteagan 
àirin  ini  o.  “ O Ian  Og,”  said  the  woman  of  the  other-world,  “ the  making  of  the  bread,  is  it  not  the 
gladsome  thing ! ” It  was — it  may  be — it  should  be.  And  yet  the  reaping-song  of  the  Gael  has  never  been 
the  purely  joyous  gladness  of  the  young  mavie  which  has  never  known  the  sorrow  of  the  empty  nest  or  ot 
the  deserted  wood.  To  the  singing  of  the  harvest-song  goes  the  life  of  a year,  or  of  all  the  years — the 
summer  that  is  gone,  the  winter  that  is  coming ; the  ones  who  have  sown  but  are  not  here  to  reap ; the 
ones  who  will  sow  when  the  reapers  that  are  will  have  been  forgotten ; the  Good  Being  who  makes  the  sun 
shine  and  the  corn  ripen,  and  who  opens  the  ear  to  the  singing  sands  of  Morar,  and  the  eye  to  the  phantom 
kingliness  of  the  Coolins  of  Rùm  and  the  Coolins  of  Skye.  There  may  be  the  breath  of  a sigh  in  that 
song,  but  there  is  also  in  it  a whole  storm  of  rapture,  perhaps  of  feyness.  Gladness  must  come  to  its 
own  some  time ; for  the  sorrows  there  are  all  the  times ; for  the  reaping  there  is  but  one  time.  To  the 
harvest-field  go  we,  then,  for  life  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  sickle  is  fate,  the  hand  that  holds  it  is  ours, 

and  for  once  we  will  be  the  conqueror.  Cut  we  down  a sorrow  here  and  a pain  there,  bind  them,  and 

make  them  our  slaves.  Sure,  then,  this  is  the  glad  day,  and  the  beautiful  world,  and  the  brave  life — 

what  we  shall  afterwards  dream  of  in  the  long  winter  night. 
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Hei  - tea-gan  àir  - in 

hu  o hi  ro, 

hei  - tea-gan  àir  - in 

hu  0. 

KENNETH  MACLEOD, 

* Calum  Campbell  Macphail,  Bard  of  Lome, 
f Laig,  pronounced  as  English  “ like  ” (prolonged). 


A Morar  Reaper’s  Song. 

(Oran  Buana.) 


*Ecican  arin  hu  ho-ro, 

Ecican  arin  hu-o. 

Beauteous  Morar,  green  thy  coat  is, 
Sheen  o’  gold  on  thy  forehead. 

Ecican  arin  hu  ho-ro, 

Ecican  arin  hu-o. 

Full  o’  bird  music  thou  in  Beltane, 
Fragrant  wi’  dew  laden  hazel. 

Ecican  arin  hu  ho-ro, 

Ecican  arin  hu-o. 

Grassfull,  foldful  thou  in  tOkvees, 
Laughing,  songful  thy  reaping. 

Ecican  arin  hu  ho-ro, 

Ecican  arin  hu-a. 

Beauteous  Morar,  green  thy  coat,  and 
Sheen  o’  gold  on  thy  forehead. 

Ecican  arin  hu  ho-ro, 

Ecican  arin  hu-o. 


Heiteaean  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

A Mhor-thir  bhoidheach,  gorm  do  chòta, 
Fiamh  an  òir  air  t’aodainn. 

Heiteagan  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

lanach  canntaidh  thu ’s  a’  Bhealltainn, 
Fàile  calltainn  mhaoth  dhiot. 

Heiteagan  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

Grianach  mòdhar  thu  ’san  Og-mhios, 
Fiarach  cròthach  braonach. 

Heiteagan  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

Gàireach  duanach  am  do  bhuana, 

Biadh  do  bhuar ’s  do  dhaoine. 

Heiteagan  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

A Mhor-thir  bhoidheach,  gorm  do  chòta, 
Fiamh  an  òir  air  t’aodainn. 

Heiteagan  àirin  hu  ho-ro, 
Heiteagan  àirin  hù-o. 

fMonth  of  Youth,  ».f,  June. 


•Italian  phonetic  rendering  of  the  Gaelic  refrain. 


HEBRIDEAN  LABOUR  SONGS. 


I heard  the  Bodachan*  sung  at  a waulking  in  the  Isle  of  Barra  in  the  summer  of  igii.  These  waulking 
songs  are  probably  among  the  oldest  of  the  surviving  songs  of  the  Isles.  Communal  labour  tends  to  conserve 
the  chants  used  in  its  practice,  and  in  waulking  (shrinking  and  fulling  of  the  home-made  cloth),  which  calls 
for  the  collaboration  of  from  ten  to  twenty  neighbours,  the  heavy,  long-sustained,  steadily  rhythmical  work 
could  only  be  performed  with  the  help  of  strongly  rhythmical  song.  And  if  waulking  is  the  most  important 
of  communal  labour-song  functions,  it  is  also  the  gayest.  And  its  gaiety  is  infectious,  as  any  one  who  has 
had  the  good  fortune  to  “assist”  at  a waulking  can  testify.  Little  wonder  the  old  wives  tell  that  when  they 
were  girls  it  was  held  a greater  privilege  to  be  invited  to  a waulking  than  to  a dance ! At  a waulking  the 
young  men  take  no  active  part,  they  look  on  from  a respectful  distance  by  the  open  door  or  skylight  window 
of  the  barn  where  the  women,  young  and  old,  are  seated  at  work.  No  doubt  the  lads  make  note  the  while 
of  the  particular  maiden  they  hope  to  see  home  after  the  function,  but  the  onlookers  here  are  not  essential. 
The  real  source  of  joy  for  the  women  lies  in  the  strangely  exhilarating  effect  of  continuously  repeated  bodily 
movements  accompanied  by  song. 

At  this  waulking  we  were  women  only,  the  men  were  out  with  the  boats,  and  the  women  were  already 
tired  with  a hard  day’s  herring-packing.  Yet  the  stirring  old  waulking  song  dispelled  weariness  and  stimulated 
even  the  aged  leaders  to  long-sustained  exertion. 

The  cloth  to  be  shrunk  was  blanketing,  and  for  the  process,  a long  narrow  table  had  been  improvised  in 
a candle-lit  barn.  The  women  were  seated  on  benches  on  either  side.  At  one  end  stood  a wooden  tub  in 
which  the  blanket  was  soaking  in  dilute  ammonia.  From  the  tub  it  was  lifted  and  gathered  in  the  hand  like 
a thick  woollen  scarf,  then  stretched  down  the  table  to  the  far  end,  where,  turned  back  on  itself,  it  lay  along  the 
boards  like  an  elongated  “U.” 

The  seated  women,  grasping  in  both  hands  the  portion  of  thick  scarf  which  lay  before  them,  lifted  it  and 
began  slowly  to  beat  it  rhythmically  on  the  boards,  the  two  sides  alternating  in  movement. 

An  old  woman,  one  of  two  song-leaders,  began  to  croon  softly.  And,  as  one  listened,  a quaint  refrain 
shaped  itself,  a theme  fashioned  in  strong  rhythmic  and  melodic  outlines,  calculated,  like  a fugue  subject,  to 
impress  itself  easily  on  the  memory.  This  was  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  workers  iutti.  A verse  phrase 
of  a more  recitative-like  character,  perhaps  consisting  of  only  eight  notes  to  eight  syllables,  was  then  intoned 
by  the  leader,  and  this  was  followed  by  a second  refrain,  longer  than  the  first,  but  again  of  a strongly  rhythmical 
character.  This,  in  its  turn,  was  caught  up  and  repeated  in  chorus.  And  now  the  leader  sang  the  alternating 
verse  portions  only,  leaving  the  refrains  to  the  other  \vomen.  But  the  musical  interest  was  not  yet  exhausted, 
for  the  leader  skilfully  varied  the  verse  themes,  and  I have  tried  in  vain  to  catch  and  note  all  the  changes  rung 
on  a few  notes  by  one  of  these  capable,  practised  folk-singers  of  the  Isles.f 

As  the  workers  get  heated  with  the  excitement  of  tone  and  rhythm,  and  carried  away  by  the  hypnotic 
effect  of  repetition,  the  work  becomes  more  and  more  rapid,  and  the  cloth  passes  gradually  round  the  table  sun- 
wise. The  possibilities  of  one  song  having  been  exhausted,  a second  is  intoned  by  a fresh  leader,  who,  in  her 
turn,  sets  the  pattern  of  the  refrain  or  refrains  (some  songs  have  only  one  recurrent  refrain),  and  exercises  her 
skill  also  in  the  improvisation  of  verse  strains. 

And  when,  after  many  songs,  the  waulking  proper  has  come  to  an  end,  the  web  is  carefully  rolled  up 
and  “clapped.”  And  the  Bodachan  was  the  clapping  song  we  heard  that  night.  The  hungry  rage  of  the 
man,  with  his  “uabh,  uabh,  uabh,  uabhan,”  and  the  mocking  glee  of  the  woman  with  her  “hi,  ri,  ri,  ri,  ri,  ri,  ri, 
vak,”  clapped  the  cloth  into  shape  and  the  fun  was  at  an  end.  In  the  old  days,  but  it  is  going  out  of 
fashion  now,  they  sang  also  the  consecration  of  the  cloth  : — 

Car  deiseal  a h-aon.  Turn  sunwise  once. 

Car  deiseal  a dha.  Turn  sunwise  twice. 

Car  deiseal  a tri.  Turn  sunwise  thrice. 

Beannachd  an  Dòmhnaich  air  an  aodach  so.  The  Blessing  of  the  Lord  on  this  cloth. 

MARJORY  KENNEDY-FRASER. 


* Bodachan  = little  old  man. 

* For  examples  of  the  Waulking  Song  see  “Songs  of  the  Hebrides." 


Hame  oor  *Bottachan.  Hame  cam’  He. 

(Ho  Ro  Bhodachan.) 


Hame  oor  bottachan,  Hame  cam’  he, 

Ragin’,  scoldin’,  Hame  cam’  he. 

Ragin,’  scoldin,’  Hame  cam’  he, 

Angert  sair,  hungert  sair,  Hame  cam’  he. 

Cried  oor  bottachan,  “ tMeat  for  me ! ” 

Angert,  the  quern-stanes  crunch  wad  he. 

Ooav,  ooav,  ooav,  ooavan, 

Ooav,  ooavan,  ooavee, 
fleè-ree-ree-ree  reè-ree-reè-vak, 

Hò-ee-ò-ee,  Hame  oor  bottachan,  Hame  cam’  he. 

*Bottachan  (bodachan)— little  old  man. 


Thainig  mo  bhodachan  dachaidh, 

Thuirt  e,  fuireachdainn  faireachdainn,“  Thoir  rud. 

Bhrist  e’n  guite,  Horo, 

Shrachd  e’n  criathar,  Horo. 

Shrachd  e’n  criathar,  Horo, 

Chagain  e bhrath  ghlas,  Horo. 

Uabh,  uabh,  uabh,  uabhan, 

Uabh,  uabhan,  uabh  i, 

Hi-ri-ri-ri-ri-ri-ri-bhag 

Sud  am  bodachan  nach  robh  Dia  leis. 

tMeat — Lowland  Scots  pronunciation  “mate.” 


THE  STOKV  OE  MAEVE. 


Maive,  the  strong,  had  knowledge  how  to  love  and  how  to  hate,  and  when  hope  slipped  out  of  her 
love,  a thought  came  to  her  from  a black  slimy  cave  in  her  heart — “ My  daughter  may  have  the  love  of 
I'Vaoch,  but  I will  have  his  life.”  Into  fell  sickness  she  went,  and  nevermore  would  she  let  healing  on 
herself  unless  she  got  her  fair  palmful  of  the  rowan-berries  from  the  Dragon-isle  in  the  Cold  Cold  Pool.  Nor 
must  hand  be  at  the  plucking  of  them  save  the  hand  of  Eraoch  alone.  Across  the  waters  of  the  Cold  Cold 
Pool  swam  the  hero,  and  while  the  Beast  was  in  sleep,  he  plucked  from  the  rowan  tree  a cluster  of  the  healing 
berries  and  brought  them  back  to  Maive  the  strong.  “No  deed  at  all  is  this,”  said  she,  “a  hero’s 
offering  would  have  been  the  tree  itself,  fruit  and  branch  and  root.”  Back  again,  through  the  waters  of 
the  Cold  Cold  Pool,  swam  the  hero,  and  he  tore  the  tree,  fruit  and  branch  and  root,  out  of  the  earth, 
and  with  the  crash  and  splash  of  sand  and  stone  against  heath  and  water,  the  sleeping  Beast  awoke — and, 
och,  the  sigh  of  him  ! never  a knife  had  Eraoch.  But  further  goes  the  sigh  than  the  shout,  and  the 
sigh  of  Eraoch  made  its  way  a-winging  to  the  heart  of  the  daughter  of  Maive,  and  she  took  the  track  of 
the  birds  to  the  shore,  and  through  the  waters  of  the  Cold  Cold  Pool,  with  a knife  of  gold  for  the  hand 
of  Eraoch.  In  the  keenness  of  the  blade  there  was  death-srdeath  also  in  the  teeth  and  the  claws  of  the 
Beast.  And  the  sigh  of  a friend  by  the  side  of  the  Cold  Cold  Pool  is  for  a woman’s  jealousy  and  a hero’s 
death. 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


The  Daughter  of  Maeve. 


The  tale  of  the  jealous  love  of  Queen  Maeve, 

E'or  Eraoch,  son  of  Feeach,  of  the  keen-edged  blades. 

Came  love  sickness  fell,  fell 

To  Maeve,  the  Queen  (of  o’er-flowing  horns). 

Put  she  knowledge  o’t  on  Eraoch, 

Straight  sought  the  hero  her  desire. 

Answered  she,  ne’er  heal’d  I’ll  be 
Till  I have  full  my  soft  palms 
Of  rowan  berries  from  the  cold  pool. 

If  only  be  they  pull’d  by  Eraoch. 

Lay  the  monster  of  the  cold  pool. 

Deep  sleeping  by  the  cluster  of  rowan  berries, 

Yet  safe  pluck’t  he  the  fruit  for  Maeve, 

Eraoch,  son  of  Feeach,  of  the  keen-edged  blades. 

Root  and  branch,  still  crav’d  the  Queen, 

And  forth  again  upon  the  quest  went  Eraoch, 

Ah,  grief  of  me  ! the  beast  tore  his  fair  while  skin, 
She  tore  his  fair  white  breast  to  wounding  ! 

Came  Maeve’s  daughter,  of  the  white  palms. 

Fresh  maid  of  the  golden  yellow  hair. 

The  sigh  of  a friend  by  the  burial  cairn. 

By  Cruachan  keening  low  of  women  ! 

The  tale  of  the  love  of  the  daughter  of  Maeve, 

For  E'raoch,  son  of  F'ceach,  of  the  keen-edged  blades. 


Am  beud  chuir  an  Righinn  Maibh  nan  corn  fial. 
Air  Eraoch  mac  an  Fhithich  leis  an  iadach  gh6ur. 

Thainig  easlainte  throm,  throm, 

Air  inghean  Odhaich  nan  corn  fial, 

Agus  chuir  i fios  gu  Eraoch 

’S  dh’  fhidir  an  laoch  ciod  e a miann. 

Labhair  i nach  biodh  i slàn 
Mur  faigheadh  i làn  a bas  mhaoth 
De  chaorann  an  lochain  fhuair, 

O,  ’s  gun  a bhi  ’gam  buain  ach  P'raoch. 

Ghluais  Eraoch  le  ceum  àigh 
Is  chaidh  e shnàmh  air  an  loch, 

E'huair  e bhèist  ’na  sior-throm  suain. 

’S  a ceann  a suas  ris  an  dos. 

Thug  mac  Fithich  nan  arm  geur 
Ultach  leis  a chaora  dearg — 

“ Ni  fhòir  mis,  a laoich  luinn, 

Ach  slat  a bhuain  as  a bun.” 

Ghluais  Eraoch ’s  nior  laoch  tiom 
A shnàmh  air  an  linne  bhog. 

Ghabh  an  caorann  air  bhàrr 
Tharruing  an  crann  as  a fhreumh. 

Rug  a’  bhèist  air  anns  an  tràigh 
Ghlac  i a lànih  ann  a craos, 

Ghlac  an  laoch  i air  a dà  ghial — 

Is  truagh,  a Righ  ! nach  maireann  E'raoch. 

Thainig  inghean  ùr  nan  geal  làmh, 

Ainnir  a’  chuailein  chais  àill. 

Ta  csna  caraid  an  cluain  Fhraoich, 

Gul  nam  mna  air  Cruachan  fuar. 

An  gaol  a thug  inghean  Maibh  nan  còrn  fial 
Do  Ehraoch  mac  an  E'hithich  nan  arm  g^ur. 


AN  OSSIANIC  LAY. 


Sailing  among  the  outer  Isles  in  the  summer  of  igii  in  search  of  songs,  we  arrived  from  Barra  at  Loch 
Boisdale  in  South  Uist,  and  driving  northward  through  the  island  that  same  evening,  by  the  farm  where  Flora 
Macdonald  was  born,  we  came  at  nightfall  to  one  of  the  dangerous  sea-fords  that  serve  to  cut  off  the  Isle  of 
Benbecula  from  the  outside  world.  It  was  at  this  ford  that  Flora  Macdonald  was  held  up  for  a night  at  the 
Guard  House  when  on  her  way  to  Clanranald’s  place  to  contrive  the  serving-woman’s  disguise  in  which  she 
conveyed  “ Prince  Charlie  ” to  her  mother’s  home  in  Skye.  And  we  too  were  held  up,  but  only  by  the  tide. 

Next  day,  crossing  the  ford  to  Benbecula,  the  isle  of  a thousand  lochs,  we  came  on  an  old  Ossianic 
singer,  of  a type  supposed  to  have  long  since  passed  away.  He  chants  tales  of  such  length  that  you  will  go 
every  day  for  a week  to  listen  to  one  long  tale,  and  he  will  begin  to-morrow  exactly  where  he  left  off  to-day, 
and  his  tales  are  all  in  verse  and  traditional,  for  he  neither  writes  nor  reads.  At  eighty-seven,  still  bright  and 
active,  he  was  to  be  seen  daily  out  on  the  machar  herding  his  cattle.  And  in  the  clean  white  sanded 
kitchen  of  his  thatched  cottage  he  sang,  but  not  before  he  had  set  everything  in  perfect  order  for  the 
ceremony — these  old  pagan  tales  are  sacred  to  the  Isleman.  In  the  corner  of  the  kitchen  stood  the  hand- 
loom  on  which  was  stretched  a blanket  in  the  course  of  weaving ; by  the  fire  sat  the  Cailleach  carding 
or  combing  out  the  wool;  by  the  door  a young  woman  spinning;  and  by  the  other  side 'of  the  fire,  the 
old  keen  bright-eyed,  white-haired  keeper  of  the  traditional  lore. 

He  chanted  many  lays,  some  on  a monotone,  the  phrases  defined  by  cadences,  some  on  a gradually 
descending  scale  within  the  compass  of  a sixth*,  and  among  them  this  well  defined  air  to  which  he  sang 
the  Lay  of  Aillte. 

Aillte,  the  hero  of  the  lay,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  young  stalwarts  of  the  Fayne,  hurt  that 
his  leader,  Fionn,  had  not  included  him  among  those  bidden  to  a feast,  fled  to  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Lochlann  and  to  him  offered  his  services  for  a year  and  a day.  The  Queen,  like  another  Helen,  took 
the  love  of  her  heart  for  the  young  Gael,  and  together  they  escaped  and  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Fayne. 

The  King  of  Lochlann,  enraged  at  the  rape  of  the  Queen,  gathered  his  hosts  and  the  hosts  of 
nine  other  kings  and  descended  on  Fionn  and  the  Fayne. 

The  old  lay,  which  was  supposed  to  be  sung  by  Ossian  to  Patrick,  details  the  magnificence  of 
the  Banners!  of  the  Fayne,  and  tells  of  the  triumphant  victory  of  the  Gaels  over  the  Lochlanners.  And 
as  the  old  Benbecula  singer  chanted  the  last  verses  that  tell  of  the  glories  of  the  Gael,  his  body  became 
tense  with  excitement  and  his  eyes  glowed  with  the  fire  of  racial  memory.! 
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* Compare  the  tune  of  “Tak  yer  auld  cloak  about  ye.” 

I The  Chant  of  the  Banners  will  shortly  be  published  separately. 

I Three  verses  only  have  been  selected  from  the  long  poem,  a version  of  which  may  be  found  in  Campbell’s  “ Waifs  and  Strays,’ 

Argyllshire  Series. 


*Aillte. 


The  queen  of  Lochlin  of  the  brown  shields 
Deep  love  gave,  that  all  endureth. 

To  Aillte  young,  of  the  keen-edged  blades. 
And  secretly  with  him  fled  she. 

The  King  of  Lochlin,  his  hardy  hosts 
In  this  hour  of  need  gathered. 

And  with  them  came  the  mighty  stalwarts 
Of  nine  kings  from  the  northern  shores. 

There  were  that  wounded  fell. 

Or  died  on  the  field  of  battle, 

But  never  one  was  home  returning. 

Of  all  the  mighty  Lochlin  men. 


Thug  Ban-righ  Lochlainn  nan  sgiath  donn 
Trom-ghaol  trom,  an  gaol  nach  lasaich. 

Do  Aillte  greadhanach  nan  arm  geur, 

Gu’n  d’fhalbh  i ann  an  ceilg  leis. 

Chruinnich  Righ  Lochlainn  gu  grad  a shluagh, 
Cabhlach  cruaidh  gu’n  tug  e leis, 

’Se  sin  a bha  aig  anns  an  uair, 

Naoi  righrean ’s  an  sluagh  leo. 

Mur  robh  fear  a chaidh  o fheum 
No  chaidh  do’n  Ghreig  a null, 

Cha  deachaidh  fear  d’a  thir  fein 
De  na  thug  Righ  Lochlainn  nail. 


'Pronounce  like  English  words,  ” Isle ’’ — “char.' 


THE  VISION  OF  DEIRDRE. 


Love  and  blood  were  in  the  prophecy  for  Deirdre,  our  woman  of  beauty  and  of  goodness;  her  life 
IS  one  of  “ three  sorrows  of  story-telling.” 

* Deirdre  was  out  on  the  hill  taking  the  scene  and  drinking  the  sun,  and  whom  saw  she  passing 
but  three  men  on  a journey.  “ Something  tells  me,”  said  she  to  herself,  “ that  these  are  the  three  sons 
of  Uisne,  and  that  Naoise  is  he  who  has  all  that  is  above  the  slope  of  the  shoulders  over  all  the  men 
of  Erin.”  And  the  love  of  Naoise  became  so  implanted  in  the  heart  of  Deirdre  that  she  could  not  remain 
without  going  after  him.  His  two  brothers,  seeing  her  coming  whom  the  King  of  Ulster  was  wishing  to 
wed,  said  the  one  to  the  other : “ Let  us  hasten  our  feet  and  hurry  our  steps ; we  have  the  long  distance 
to  do,  and  the  darkness  of  night  falling.”  “ Naoise,  thou  son  of  Uisne,”  called  Deirdre  once,  twice, 

thrice,  “Naoise,  thou  son  of  Uisne,  is  it  intending  to  leave  me  thou  art?”  “What  is  the  wounded  sore 

cry,  the  sweetest  my  ear  has  ever  heard,  and  the  sorest  that  has  ever  struck  my  heart,  of  all  the  cries 
that  have  ever  reached  me?”  said  Naoise.  “It  is  but  the  wail  of  the  lake-swans  of  the  King  of  Ulster,” 
said  his  brothers.  “There  is  one  of  the  three  cries  of  distress  there,”  said  Naoise,  “and  with  the 
vow  of  a hero  upon  me,  I can  go  no  further  than  this  till  I see  whence  the  cry.” 

Naoise  and  Deirdre  met.  “Never  in  the  course  of  the  day  nor  in  the  dream  of  the  night,” 
thought  Naoise  to  himself,  “have  I seen  in  bodily  form  a blood-drop  so  lovely  as  the  blood-drop  that  is 
here.”  And  Naoise  gave  love  to  Deirdre  that  he  never  gave  to  thing,  nor  to  vision,  nor  to  person,  but  to 

herself  alone.  And  for  fear  of  the  anger  of  the  King  of  Ulster,  the  three  sons  of  Uisne  crossed  the  sea 

to  Alba,  and  Deirdre  with  them. 

An  ambassador  came  from  the  King  of  Ulster  to  the  three  sons  of  Uisne  in  Alba.  “The  best 
tale  I have  for  you,”  said  the  ambassador,  “ is  that  the  King  of  Ulster  is  preparing  a great  joyous 
banquet  for  his  friends  and  kinsmen  throughout  the  whole  length  of  all  Erin ; and  he  has  vowed  a vow  by 
the  earth  that  is  beneath  him,  by  the  sky  that  is  above  him,  and  by  the  westward-passing  sun,  that  he 
will  never  have  day-peace  nor  night-rest  if  the  Children  of  Uisne,  his  own  kinsmen,  do  not  return  to  the 
land  of  their  home  to  sit  down  by  his  side  at  the  banquet.”  “ We  will  go,”  said  Naoise.  “ We  will 
go,”  said  his  brothers.  “ You  will  go,”  said  the  ambassador.  Said  Deirdre : “ I have  seen  a vision,  and, 
oh!  Naoise,  e.xplain  it  to  me — 

“ I have  seen  the  three  black  ravens 
With  the  three  sad  leaves  of  the  yew-tree  of  death  ; 

And,  oh  ! Naoise,  thou  son  of  Uisne, 

Enlighten  to  me  the  darkness  of  my  tale.” 

“It  is  but  the  disturbance  of  sleep,  and  woman’s  melancholy,  O Deirdre,”  said  Naoise — “it  will  be 
unfriendly  of  us  if  we  do  not  go,  Deirdre,”  “ It  will  be  unfriendly,”  said  the  ambassador.  But  Deirdre 
was  heavy-showering  the  tears,  and  she  sang : 

“ Beloved  is  the  land,  that  yonder  land. 

Alba  of  the  woods  and  the  lakes. 

Sore  to  my  heart  to  be  leaving  thee. 

But  I go  with  Naoise.” 

And  she  went. 

Tears  and  blood  were  in  the  prophecy  for  Deirdre,  our  woman  of  sorrow. 

♦Condensed  by  Kenneth  Macleod  from  the  middle  part  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carmichael's  " Deirdire  ’ 

(orally  collected  in  Barra  in  1867). 


The  Vision  of  *Deirdre. 


I SAW  the  three  doves,  the  white,  white  doves. 
With  the  three  drops  of  honey  in  their  mouths. 
’S  O Noisha,  Vichk  Ooshna, 

Clear  thou  to  me  the  darkness  of  my  tale. 

Nought  thou  see’st,  save  dreams 
Born  of  pain  and  woman’s  fearing, 

Deirdre,  my  love. 

I saw  the  three  hawks,  the  dour,  dour  hawks, 
With  the  three  cold  drops  of  blood  of  heroes, 

0 Noisha,  Vichk  Ooshna, 

Clear  thou  to  me  the  darkness  of  my  tale. 

Nought  thou  see’st  save  visions 
Of  woman’s  pain  and  fearing, 

Deirdre,  my  own. 

1 saw  the  three  ravens,  the  three  black  ravens. 
With  the  three  leaves  of  the  tree  of  sorrow. 
Leaves  of  the  yew  tree  of  death, 

O Noisha,  Vichk  Ooshna, 

Clear  thou  to  me  the  darkness  of  my  tale. 

Nought  thou  see’st  save  dreams 
Born  of  pain  and  woman’s  sorrow, 

Deirdre,  my  love. 


Chunnas  na  tri  calamana,  geala,  geala, 

Leis  na  tri  balagama  meala,  ’n’am  beul. 

’S  O tNaoise,  Mhic  Uisne, 

Sorchair  thusa  dhomh  dubhar  mo  sgeuil. 

Cha’n’eil  ann  ach  bruaillean  pràmh. 

Is  lionndubh  mna, 

Dheirdre  mo  ghaoil. 

Chunnas  na  tri  seabhaga  duairc,  duairc, 
Leis  na  tri  braona  fala,  fuar  fhuil  nan  treun. 
O Naoise  Mhic  Uisne, 

Sorchair  thusa  dhomh  dubhar  mo  sgeuil. 

Cha’n’eil  ann  ach  bruaillean  pràmh, 

Is  lionndubh  mna, 

Dheirdre  mo  ghaoil. 

Chunnas  na  tri  fitheacha  dubha,  dubha, 
Leis  na  tri  duilleaga  dubhach,  dubhach, 
Crann  iubhar  an  eig, 

’S  O Naoise,  Mhic  Uisne, 

Sorchair  thusa  dhomh  dubhar  mo  sgeuil. 

Cha’n’eil  ann,  ach  bruaillean  pràmh. 

Is  lionndubh  mna, 

Dheirdre  mo  ghaoil. 


The  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  this  name  may  be  arrived  at  approximately  by  conjoining  the  two  English  words  “Jeer” — “dray”  thus. 
tNaoise,  pronounce  naoi — English  noy  in  “annoy,”  and  second  syllable,  se — English  “ shut,”  without  the  final  “t.” 


THE  SEA-TANGLE;  OR  THE  SISTERS. 

Here  is  a tale  of  fate  and  the  sea,  and  of  human  passion  deep  as  either. 

It  was  low  tide;  the  heat  was  gathering  itself  into  a sleepy  haze;  the  two  half-sisters,  tired  of  the 
dulse-pulling,  laid  themseh-es  down  on  the  skerry,  out  of  which  grows  the  soft  cool  sea-tangle. 

“ Little  sister  of  my  heart,”  said  the  jealous  one,  “ in  our  child-days  I used  to  weave  the  gold-brown 
tangle  into  thy  gold-brown  hair,  and  the  gold-brown  of  the  hair  put  the  gold-brown  of  the  tangle  to  shame  ; 
forget  this  once  thou  art  the  wife-mother,  and  play  we  the  old  play.”  Deftly,  cunningly,  she  weaved  the  hair 
into  the  tangle,  crooning  a lull-song  as  she  weaved : 

A chagarain  gaoil,  hao  rao  leo. 

With  the  croon  of  the  song  and  the  lap  of  the  waves,  sleep  came  softly  quietly  to  the  lulled  one — and 
softly  quietly  rose  the  tide,  “ O Great  Being  of  the  Graces,”  moaned  the  jealous  one,  as  the  circle  of  water 
around  the  skerry  became  deeper  and  broader,  “ must  I lose  him,  or  must  I lose  my  God ! ” And  the 
sleeping  one  began  to  laugh  and  to  babble  out  child-dreams : “ Gold-brown  hair  and  gold-brown  tangle, 
and  the  sister  of  my  heart  weaving  them.”  “ I will  lose  him ! ” sobbed  the  jealous  one,  and  forthwith  she 
began  to  unloose  the  gold-brown  hair.  (“  Woman,  stay  thy  hand ! ” bade  Fate.)  And  the  sleeping  one 
now  babbled  out  other  dreams,  this  time  the  dreams  of  a woman  : “ The  blessing  of  Jesus  on  my  children — 
and  on  hitn.”  To  her  feet  sprang  the  jealous  one — “ I will  lose  my  God  ! ” — and  with  a step  and  a leap  she 
was  across  the  circle  of  water. 

On  the  shore  stood  the  jealous  woman,  her  eye  towards  fate  and  the  sea.  Over  the  sleeping  one,  out 
on  the  skerry,  crept  the  slimy  clammy  eel.  Her  waking  cry  was  that  of  the  wounded  sea-bird  : U vil ! u vil ! 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


Note. — Island  Greeks  and  Island  Gaels  have  much  in  common.  The  Grecian  conception  of  a rock-bound  figure  finds  its 
counterpart  in  the  tales  and  songs  of  the  Hebrides,  where  the  golden  sea-tangle  rooted  to  the  rock,  floating  at  high 
tide  on  the  blue  sea-water,  suggests  the  hair  and  gown  of  a drowned  woman. —M.  K.  F. 


Sea-Tangle:  or  The  Sisters. 

Chagarain  gaoil, 

Ho  rao  leo, 
Hao  leo  iro. 

Ho  rao  leo. 
Chagarain  gaoil 

Ho  rao  leo, 
Hao  leo  iro. 

Ho  rao  leo. 


Tangle  and  hair, 

I weave  ye, 

Fast  to  the  rock 

I weave  ye. 

Tangle  and  gold, 

I weave  ye. 

Fast  to  the  rock, 

I weave  ye. 

Far  the  haze  upon  the  deep. 

On  kyle  nor  sea,  cool  winds  can  breathe. 

Tangle  and  gold,  tangle  and  gold. 

Gold  unto  gold,  I weave  ye. 

Fast  to  the  rock,  I leave  thee. 

*Uvil,  uvil. 

By  the  shore,  no  pity  wilt  show 
Woman  yonder  ? 

Uvil,  uvil. 

Jealous  sister, 

Na  haori,  horò. 

Here  enticed  me, 

Hooko, 

And  hast  left  me, 

Haori  horo. 

Here  a-drowning. 

Hooko. 

Cold  my  bed, 

Na  Hooko. 

Cold  and  slimy, 

Hooko. 

Wet  wi’  tears, 

Na  haori  horo. 

Wet  wi’  brine, 

Na  Hooko. 

Blessing  of  Jesus,  blessing  of  mother, 
Blessing  eternal  be  on  my  children. 

My  little  child,  love  of  my  cooing, 

Seekest  thou  to-night  thy  mother’s  bosom. 
And  if  thou  seekest,  vain  is  thy  seeking. 
Full  ’twill  be  of  the  sea  water. 

Uvil,  uvil. 


’S  fhada  bh’uam  a chi  mi’n  ceo, 

Cha  ’n’eil  deo  an  caol  no’n  cuan. 

Chagarain  gaoil,  Chagarain  gaoil, 
Chagarain  gaoil  hao  rao  leo, 

Hao  leo  iro  hao  ro  leo. 

Uvil,  uvil, 

Nach  truagh  leat  mi,  bhean  ud  thall 
An  cois  na  tràghad  ? 

Uvil,  uvil. 

’Si  bhean  iadaich, 

Haori  horo. 

Rinn  mo  thàladh, 

Hùg  ò. 

’Sa  dh’fhàg  mise, 

Haori  horò. 

An  so  ’gam  bhàthadh, 

Hùg  6. 

’S  fuar  mo  leaba, 

Hùg  6. 

Fuar-fhliuch  sleamhain, 

Hùg  6. 

Fliuch  le  m’  dheuraibh, 

Haori  horò. 

’S  fliuch  le  sàile, 

Hug  ò. 

Beannachd  màthar,  beannachd  dhilinn, 
Beannachd  losa  air  mo  phaisdean, 

Mo  leanabh  beag,  gaol  mo  mhànrain, 
larraidh  tu  nochd  cioch  do  mhàthar, 
Ach  ma  dh’iarras’s  diomhain  dà  sin, 
Gu’m  bi  iad  luma-làn  de’n  t’sàile, 

Uvil,  uvil. 


^The  awakening  sister’s  cry  of  terror.  Pronounce  as  Italian,  i.e.  u-vil — oo-veel. 


CAKISTIONA. 


The  Lady  of  Clanranald  sat  on  the  shore  of  Moydart  watching  the  setting  sun,  and  as  she  watched, 
she  saw  with  the  keen  eye  of  a mother’s  love  and  a mother’s  pain,  iwo  ships  sailing  through  the  Western  Sea. 
I'rom  the  one,  though  sailing  seaward,  came  the  sounds  of  harping  and  of  song,  and  of  a bride’s  laugh  that 
was  sweeter  than  both — while  from  the  mast-top  waved  the  Clanranald  badge,  a spray  of  purple  heath,  fresh 
with  the  bloom  of  the  hillside. 

From  the  other  ship,  though  sailing  homeward,  came  the  sound  of  the  croon  and  the  keening  for  the 
dead — the  bride  of  yesterday — the  one-no-more  of  to-night — while  from  the  mast-top  drooped  and  withered  a 
spray  of  purple  heath. 

Behind  the  Bens  of  Room,  the  sun  had  set,  but  the  Lady  of  Clanranald  sat  on  the  shore  of  Moydart, 
wailing  a mother’s  wound  to  the  night  and  the  sea. 

O Caristiona — answer  my  cry — 

No  answer  to-night — the  wound  ! the  wound  ! 

O Caristiona — answer  my  cry. 

But  only  the  night-hags  answered,  and  the  far-away  keening  of  the  Western  Sea. 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


CAIRISTIONA. 

A Chairistiona,  nach  fhreagair  thu  mi  ? 

Cha  fhreagair  an  nochd — mo  dhiobhail  mi ! 

Tha  na  luingeis ’s  a’  Chaol  Reach, 

Dol  an  coinnimh  Chairistiona, 

Tha ’m  muir*  mor ’s  an  caolas  domhain, 

’S  mo  chas  goirid  gus  a thomhas. 

Cha'n  ann  gu  pòsadh  mhic  righ  thu, 

Ach  gus  do  chur  ’san  talamh  iosal ; 

’S  cha  fhreagair  thu  nochd — sin  mo  dhiobhail — 
Na’m  freagradh,  gu’n  cluinninn  fhin  thu. 

Cha  duisg  glaodh  thu,  cha  duisg  6ibh  thu, 

Cha  duisg  cruit  nan  iomad  teud  thu, 

Cha  duisg  piob  air  ùrlar  rèidh  thu, 

Cha  duisg  glaodh  do  mhathar  fhein  thu. 

Tha  mo  chridhe  briste  briste, 

Tha  mo  shùil  gu  silteach  silteach, 

Bha  mi’n  de  ’gad  chur  ’sa’  chistidh, 

Bha  mi’n  diugh  air  bruaich  do  lice. 

A Chairistiona,  nach  fhreagair  thu  mi  ? 

Cha  fhreagair  an  nochd — mo  dhiobhail  mi ! 

=■  Here  muir  is  evidently  neuter. 


CARISTEENA. 

O Caristeena,  wilt  not  answer  me  ? 

Thou  answerest  not  to-night — the  wound  of  me  ! 

The  ships  are  in  the  sound  of  Islay 
A-sailing  to  meet  Caristeena, 

Great  the  sea,  and  deep  the  sound. 

Short  my  foot  to  measure  it. 

Not  to  wed  a King’s  son  thou. 

But  in  the  grave  to  be  low-laid. 

Thou  art  silent  to-night — the  wound  of  me  ! 
If  thou  but  speak,  thy  mother  will  hear. 

Call  nor  wakes  thee,  shout  nor  wakes  thee. 
Harp  of  many  strings  nor  wakes  thee. 

Pipe  on  sounding  floor  nor  wakes  thee— 
Nay,  thy  mother’s  cry  nor  wakes  thee. 

And  my  heart  is  breaking  breaking. 

And  mine  eye  is  flooding  flooding. 

Yester-eve  I kisted  thee, — 

To-day  I stood  by  the  side  of  thy  grave. 

O Caristeena,  wilt  not  answer  me  ? 

Thou  answerest  not  to-night — the  wound  of  me  ! 


SEALWOMAN’S  SEA-JOY. 

The  Islesman  in  whom  goodness  is  stronger  than  love,  finding  the  sealwoman  bathing  in  the  creek, 
will  let  her  go  back  to  her  own  natural  element ; the  Islesman  in  whom  love  is  stronger  than  goodness 
cunningly  hides  her  skin,  and  weds  her  on  the  third  night  after  he  has  found  her. 

The  sealwoman  was  hot  and  tired  baking  the  bread  and  making  the  churn  against  her  husband’s  return 
from  the  hunting-hill.  “ Ochon,  the  burning  of  me,”  thought  she,  “what  would  I not  give  for  a dive  and  a dip 
into  the  beauteous  coolness  of  the  cool  sea-water ! ” On  the  very  heel  of  her  words,  who  rushed  in  but  her 
wee  laddie,  his  two  eyes  aglow.  “ O mother,  mother,”  cried  he,  “ is  not  this  the  strange  thing  I have  found 
in  the  old  barley-kist,  a thing  softer  than  mist  to  my  touch  ! ” And  if  she  looked,  and  look  she  did,  this 
strange  thing,  softer  than  mist,  was  it  not  her  own  skin ! Quickly,  deftly,  the  sealwoman,  tired  and  hot,  put 
it  on,  and  taking  the  straight  track  to  the  shore,  it  was  nought  for  her  then  but  a dip  down  and  a keek  up,  all 
evening  long,  in  the  beauteous  coolness  of  the  cool  sea-water.  “ Wee  laddie  of  my  heart,”  said  she,  ere 
night  came  upon  her,  “ when  thou  and  thy  father  will  be  in  want,  thou  wilt  set  thy  net  off  this  rock,  and  thy 
mother  will  throw  into  it  the  choice  fish  that  will  make  a laddie  grow,  and  a man  pleased  with  himself.” 

And  the  sealwoman,  with  a dip  down  and  a keek  up,  went  on  lilting  her  sea-joy  in  the  cool  sea-water. 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 
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lonn*  da  lonn  do  lonn  da  od  - ar  f da.  Hio  - dan  dao  I od  - ar  da. 

Pronounce  “ You’n.”  f “ otter.”  J dao — like  French  “ deux.”  All  the  other  vowels  as  in  Italian. 

N.B. — The  words  have  no  meaning  save  their  musical  emotional  effect. 


GAELIC  PRONUNCIATION. 

SOME  GENERAL  RULES  FOR  SINGERS. 


Vowels  : — 

A E I O U = mainly  the  Italian  vowel  sounds,  but  “a”  more 
French  than  Italian. 

iai  Italian  “i”  prolonged,  the  “a”  and  “o”  mere  vanish  vowels, 
ioj  Examples:  piob  = peep,  cian  = keen, 

Italian  “u”  prolonged,  the  “a,”  “ai”  (Ital.  6),  and  “i,” 
vanish  vowels.  Examples:  uair  = uhr  (German;,  luaths 
= loose,  luib  = loop,  but  with  a ghost  of  the  vanish 
vowel  before  the  final  consonant. 

eo)  “o”  and  “u”  are  here  prolonged,  the  initial  vowels  very 
iu  I short.  Examples:  ceol  = kyawl,  ciurr  = cure, 
oil  Italian  oi,  ai ; but  ai  has  also  other  sounds:  ai  = French  à 
ai)  in  Marie  = Mairi,  and 

= Italian  6.  Examples : air,  aig,  speur,  fein  = English,  air, 
ache,  spare,  fain. 

ea  Italian  è (and  frequently  ya).  Examples  : fear  = fer,  in  ferret ; 
eala  = yala. 

ao  ) _ French  ceu  in  “ cceur.” 
aghi  ~ English  u in  “curl,” 

Final  double  n and  double  1 affect  vowel  sounds  thus : — 
anns  = English  “ ounce.” 

thall  = ,,  “howl.” 

rinn  = ,,  “Rhine”  (but  cinn  = “keen,”  sinn  = “sheen”), 

tonn  = ,,  “town.” 

seinn  = ,,  “ shine,”  and 

trom  = German  “ traum.” 


Consonants  : — 

r trilled,  but  on  breath  only,  without  tone, 
m = English  m. 

n = ,,  n (sometimes  more  liquid). 

like  German  or  Lowland  Scots  chk. 
c and  g = English  k. 

b ,,  p = ,,  p,  but  p,t,c  slightly  more  explosive  than  b,d,  g. 

d ,,  t = ,,  t,  but  somewhat  softer, 

d before  or  after  i or  e like  English  t in  “ tune.” 
t ,,  ,,  ,,  chin  “cheer.” 

s = English  s in  “ so.”  Exceptions : Gaelic  so  and  sud  like 
English  “show”  and  “shoot.” 

s before  or  after  i or  e = sh.  Exceptions:  is  (and),  and  is  (verb) 
followed  by  a consonant  = iss. 

1 before  e and  i like  English  L,  but  in  certain  cases  more  liquid. 

,,  a,  o,  u,  to  be  pronounced  with  a relaxed  tongue. 

Double  n or  double  1,  liquid,  like  Ital.  gn  and  gl,  or  English  1 and 
n in  “ million  ” and  in  “ pinion.” 

It  = rst. 

n after  c,  g,  m,  generally  pronounced  r. 

Between  the  consonants  Im,  Ig,  Ibh,  rm,  rg,  rbh,  rc,  and  nm  a 
distinct  drawl  (a  vowel  sound)  is  introduced,  as  falbh  = 
falav. 


h like  English  h. 

h associated  with  other  consonants  affects  them  thus  : 
bh  and  mh  = v, 

th  = h,  except  in  “thu,”  when  both  consonants  are  silent, 

fh  = h,  often  silent. 

dh  and  gh  = German  final  g;  before  e and  i = English  y;  final 
dh  and  gh,  silent, 
ph  = English  f. 

sh  = h. 

ch  = German  or  Scots  in  “ loch." 

mh  has  nasal  effect  upon  adjacent  vowel. 


eu 

ei 


1 


THE  SEA  TANGLE, 

or 

THE  SISTERS. 


“There  w'ere'twa  sisters  sat  in  a bower, 

There  cam’  a Knight  to  be  their  wooer, 

He  courted  the  eldest  wi’  glove  and  wi’  ring. 

But  the  youngest  he  loed  abune  a’  thing.” 

Lowland  Ballad. 


(J  = 104) 

With  the  mesmeric  rhythm  of  lapping  water. 


Collected  and  arranged  by 

KENNETH  .MACLEOD 

.ind 

.MARJORY  KENNEDY-FRASER. 
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The  drowning  mother  dreaming  of  her  babe,  song-lulls  it  with  her  last  breath. 

Fo(*o  meno  mosso. 
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A riORAR  REAPER’S  SOrìG. 


ORAN  BUANA. 


Gaelic  words^  adapted  by 

KENNETH  MACLEOD 
from 

ALEXANDER  MACDONALD 

with  a literal  English  Translation. 


Phonog raphe d from  the  singing  of 
Mt.s  MALLOCH,  CRIANLARICH. 
(Native  of  N.  UIST.) 


With  a wistful  gaiety  in  the  monotonous  rhythmic  swing. 


t First  verse  as  sung  by  Mrs  Malloch. 

*Italian  phonetic  rendering  of  the  Gaelic  refrain. 
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Month  of  Youth,  i.e.  June. 
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Beau-teous  Mo-rar,  green  thy  coat  and  Sheen  o’  gold  on  thy 

A Mhor-thir  bhoidheach  gorm  do  chv  - ta  Fiamh  an  dir  air 
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HEROIC  OSSIAHIC  CHAriT. 

*AILLTE. 


A love  tale  of  the  flight  of  the  Queen  of  Lochlann  with  Aillte, 
a young  hero  of  the  Fayne—  the  descent  on  Fionn  (the  leader  of  the 
Fayne)  of  the  King  of  Lochlann  with  nine  other  Kings-the  total  des- 
truction of  the  invading  hosts.  Sung  by  Ossian  to  Patrick. 

(Collected  in  Benbecula,  1911). 


Collected  in  the  Island  of  Benbecula  from 


CALUM  MACMILLAN. 

and  arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano  by 

MARJORY  KENNEDY-FRASER. 


Piano.'^ 
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r ■ ■ w , , y ^ w 4’  4’  0'  ^ 

Loch-lin  of  the  brown  shields  Deep  love  gave,  that  all  en  - du-reth,  To  Aillte 

Lochlainn  nan  sgiath  donn  Trom-ghaol  trom,  an  gaol  nach  las-aich.  Do  Aillte 


^Pronounce  like  English  words  ‘^Isle”—  *char. 
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SOriG  OF  THE  *Lim-QUERrì.* 


Fhonographed  from  the  singing  of 

CATRIONA  CAMPBELL/'^'*"  (Native  of  south  Uist.) 
by 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


Arranged  by 

MARJORY  KENNEDY- FRASER. 


Copyright  1913  by  Marjory  Kt-nnedy-Fraser. 
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The  Lady  of  Clanranald  sat  on  the  shore  of  Moydart  watching  the  setting  sun,  and  as  she 
watched,  she  saw  with  the  keen  eye  of  a mother's  love  and  a mother’s  pain,  two  ships  sailing 
through  the  Western  Sea.  From  the  one,  though  sailing  seaward,  came  the  sounds  of  harping 
and  of  song,  and  of  a bride’s  laugh  that  was  sweeter  than  both-  while  from  the  mast-top  waved 
the  Clanranald  badge,  a spray  of  purple  heather,  fresh  with  the  bloom  of  the  hillside. 

From  the  other  ship,  though  sailing  homeward,  came  the  sound  of  the  croon  and  the  keening 
for  the  dead-  the  bride  of  yesterday-  the  one-no-more  of  to-night  — while  from  the  mast-top 
drooped  and  withered  a spray  of  purple  heather. 

Behind  the  Bens  of  Rùm  the  sun  had  set,  but  the  Lady  of  Clanranald  sat  on  the  shore  of 
Moydart,  wailing  a mother’s  wound  to  the  night  and  the  sea. 

O Caristiona-  answer  my  cry — 

No  answer  to-night  - the  wound!  the  wound! 

O Caristiona-  answer  my  cry. 

But  only  the  night  - hag  answered,  and  the  far-  away  keening  of  the  Western  Sea. 

Kenneth  Macleod. 


Words  collected  by 
KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


Clanranald  Air  collected  by 
FRANCES  TOLMIE. 
Pianoforte  arrangement  by 

MARJORY  KENNEDY-FRASER. 


Copyright  1913  by  Marjory  Kennedy-Fraser. 
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SEAL-WOHArrS  SEA -JOY. 


Noted  from  the  singing  of 
CATRIONA  CAMPBELL. 


Arranged  by 

MARJORY  KENNEDY  FRASER. 
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THE  DAUGHTER  OF  HAEVE. 


AVERSION  OF  THE  DRAGON  MVTH,  “THE  DaL'ohter  OF  Maeve’—  Maeve,  jealous  of  the  love 
of  Fraoch  for  her  own  daughter,  sends  him  twice  on  the  deadly  quest  of  the  rowan  berries 
that  grow  above  the  dragon’s  mouth.  Fraoch  slays  the  beast,  but  is  himself  killed. 
.Maeve’s  daughter  and  the  women  bew'ail  his  loss. 


Words  collected  from  various  sources  by 

KENNETH  MACLEOD. 


Air  noted  from  the  singing  of 
Miss  FRANCES  TOLMIE. 

Arranged  for  V’oice  and  Pianoforte  by 

.WAR JOKY  KENNEDY- FRASER. 


Maestoso  e dolente.  (>i..vi.  j = about  h4) 
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Fraoch,  son  of  Feeach,  of  the  keen-edged  blades....„ 
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Fraoch,  Son  of  Feeach,  of  the  keen-edged  blades. 
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HAHE  OOR  ‘BOTTACHAM,  HAHE  CAH’  HE. 

HO  RO  BHODACHAN. 


Noted  from  the  singing  of 
.MLS  CA^\EROX Barra. 


Arranged  and  translated  by 

MARJORY  KENNKDY-FRASER. 
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(The  angry  man.) 


(The  mocking  woman.) 
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*Meat—  lowland  Scots  pronunciation  “mate’.’ 
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THE  VlSIOri  OF  ‘DEIRDRE. 


Words  from  the  version  collected  by 

or  ALEXANDER  CARMICHAEL. 

in  the  Isle,  of  Barra. 


Airfnjm  KENNETH  MACLEOD.  Eigg. 

Arranged  for  V'oice  and  Pianoforte  by 

M A R JORY  KENNEDY- FR ASER . 


Oniinou.sly.  (.vi.>i.  J =iom) 


*The  Gaelic  pronunciation  of  this  name  may  be  .arrived  at  approximately  by  conjoining  the  two 

English  words ‘Jeer”— “dray”  thus 
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^Naoise,  pronounce  naoi=  English  noy  in  ^‘annoyi’  and  second  syllable  se  = English  ^shut,’  without  the  final  S. 
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and  wo  - man’s  fear  - ing,_ Deir  - dre,  my 


is  lionn  - dubh  mna, Dheir  - dre  mo 
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Songfs  of  the  Hebrides. 


PRESS  NOTICES. 


“ What  songs  are  these ! Songs  of  sorrow,  and  of  rap- 
ture too,  songs  of  the  sea  and  of  the  soil,  of  birth  and  of 
death  and  of  love.  . . . The  accompaniments  are  of  great 
originality,  beauty,  and  fitness.  The  work  will  do  more 
to  give  Celtic  folk-song  an  assured  position  in  the  art 
world  than  any  that  have  yet  appeared.  ...  A most 
valuable  interpretation  not  only  of  Celtic  music  but  of  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  life  and  manner  of  thought  and 
feeling  of  the  people  of  the  Isles.  . . . Not  since  Dr. 
Carmichael’s  Carmina  Cadelica  appeared  has  there  issued 
from  the  press  such  a sympathetic  and  intelligent  inter- 
pretation of  the  folk-lore  and  music  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  the  Hebrides.  . . . Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  writes 
an  Introduction  describing  in  charming  English  her  inter- 
esting experiences  in  the  work  of  collecting  airs.  . . . The 
work  of  the  Gaelic  Editor  calls  for  more  than  a passing 
word  of  commendation.  A collector  himself,  he  has  given 
freely  of  his  store  of  melodies,  and  has  also  fitted  original 
verses  of  excellent  quality  to  several  songs  when  the 
original  words  obtainable  were  merely  ‘ mutilated  frag- 
ments.’ ...  A new  and  individual  note  is  struck ; here 
is  a man  with  a voice  of  his  own  and  no  echo  of  others,  a 
writer  who  possesses  the  magic  of  st^le.  . . . He  has 
many  of  the  qualities  that  gave  charm  to  the  writings  of 
the  late  Fiona  M'Leod.  He  possesses  the  same  wonder- 
ful insight  into  the  psychology  of  the  primitive  mind.  . .” 
— The  Celtic  Review. 

“ Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  is  at  once  a born  Celt,  and  by 
heredity  and  training  a musician  to  tne  core,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  know  where  one’s  appreciation  of  this  remark- 
able book  begins.  From  the  very  fir>t  page  the  Celtic 
atmosphere  makes  itself  felt,  and  he  or  she  must  be  a poor 
artist  who  is  not  guided  thereby  to  the  very  soul  of  Gaelic 
song.” — The  Oban  Times. 

“ They  are  delightfully  characteristic  ; now  weird  to  a 
degree  in  the  ‘ Skye  Fisher’s  Song,’  anon  fascinating  in 
their  fairly  simple  charm,  as  in  the  ‘ Island  S’neiling  Song  ’ 
and  the  pretty  and  dainty  ‘ Milking  Song,’  and  above  all 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  inevitableness — Daily  Telegraph. 

“ The  music  reflects  the  spirit  of  the  words  with  an  un- 
common degree  of  success.  That  degree  is  of  the  highest. 

. . . In  the  pianoforte  accompaniments  Mrs.  Kennedy- 
Fraser  has  brought  to  bear  the  resources  of  the  skilled 
musician ; melody  and  accompaniment  are  welded  together 
with  the  hand  of  enthusiasm.” — Morning  Post. 

“A  set  of  four  ‘Songs  of  the  Hebrides,’  by  Marjory 
Kennedy-Fraser,  proved  of  much  historic  as  well  as 
musical  interest,  as  the  composer  has  spent  some  years  in 
collecting  a series  of  these  folk-songs  from  the  Hebrides, 
taking  down  the  ancient  tunes  as  they  were  sung  by  the 
people  of  the  Isles.  These  old  melodies  have  been  very 
cleverly  woven  into  an  harmonic  texture  which  enhances 
their  charm  without  destroying  the  archaic  character,  and 
which  suggests  the  atmosphere  of  the  old  Celtic  folk- 
song.”— Standard. 

“ The  feature  of  the  evening’s  work  was  the  rendering 
of  Hebridean  folk-songs,  the  words  and  music  of  v.hich 
had  been  taken  down  by  Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  from  the 
lips  of  old  islanders.” — Glasgow  Record  and  Mail. 


“ Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  is  an  expert  as  well  as  an  en- 
thusiast. ...  To  hear  some  of  these  old  Hebridean 
melodies  is  to  know  the  meaning  of  true  inspiration.  . . . 
The  arrangements,  of  course,  included  pianoforte  ac- 
companiment, and  in  every  case  the  spirit  of  the  original 
was  perfectly  preserved.” — Glasgow  Herald,  Dec.,  1912. 

Rutland  Boughton,  in' the  Music  Student,  August  1912, 
writes  of  the  “Songs  of  the  Hebrides”  : — “I  myself  place 
these  with  the  few  greatest  things  in  music — the  ’48,  the 
Choral  Symphony  aud  Parsifal.  The  accompaniments 
are  the  perfection  of  folk-song  atmosphere.  'Their  com- 
poser is  a real  genius.” 

Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser’s  Recital. — Like  her  father 
before  her,  Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  has  made  a reputation 
for  herself  as  an  exponent  of  Scottish  song  . . Devoting 
dose  attention  to  Celtic  songs,  her  work  has  been  admir- 
ably done  . . Whether  it  be  a crooning  Eriskay  lullaby, 
a love  song,  a ballad,  a labour  song,  or  a sea-faring 
romance — she  has  seized,  as  none  but  a Scottish  singer 
could,  the  spirit  of  the  words,  and  has  made  a valuable 
contribution  to  the  preserved  folk-music  of  Scotland. 
She  has  skilfully  used  the  old  airs  as  themes  for  miniature 
compositions,  and  without  impairing  the  quality  of  the 
folk-song,  has  contrived  to  produce  an  art-song.  The 
haunting  melodies  exercised  a potent  charm  upon  the 
audience  . . .” — Scotsman. 

“A  part  of  the  recital  greatly  appreciated  was  the  effective 
rendering  of  three  Hebridean  songs — one  of  them  a new 
Ossianic  chant  discovered  by  Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  in  the 
Island  of  Benbecula  in  August  last.  The  bravura  of  the 
old  gods  is  associated  both  with  the  words  and  the  tune.” 
— òcotsman. 

“Mrs.  Kennedy-Fraser  brings  to  her  investigations  in 
a rich  field  an  ardent  enthusiasm  which  ventures  far,  a 
keen  perception  of  gems  in  the  rough,  and  an  all-sufficing 
skill  in  the  setting  of  them ....  The  predominant  note 
in  Hebridean  folk-song,  she  said,  was  the  sea.  The  songs 
of  sea-rapture  were  the  songs  of  the  men,  and  the  songs 
of  sea-sorrow  the  songs  of  the  women.  The  contrast  was 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  groups  with  which  the  recital 
opened  and  closed,  a wide  range  of  primitive  passion, 
legendary  lore,  and  picturesque  imagery  reflected  in  lilts, 
croons,  chants,  and  lullabies,  having  in  common  a quaint 
yet  impressive  simplicity  and  a pre-eminent  claim  to  pre- 
servation.”— Evening  News. 

“ Thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  misty  isles, 
the  gloom  of  the  glens  and  corries,  and  the  surge  of  the 
ocean-beaten  rocks,  voice,  gesture,  and  play  of  features 
lent  themselves  to  the  interpretation  of  the  legendary 
ballads — songs  weird  and  ‘ uncanny,’  dealing  with  the 
crooning  of  the  mermaid,  the  love-songs  of  the  fairies, 
and  the  lullaby  of  the  water-kelpies.  The  music  reflected 
in  a remarkable  degree  the  romantic  charm  and  glamour 
of  the  western  sea.” — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

“ The  words  of  many  of  the  songs  were  of  great  beauty, 
with  illustrations  and  similes  drawn  frorn^  aspects  of 
nature  familiar  to  dwellers  in  Hebridean  solitudes,  ex- 
pressing in  yet  another  language,  and  under  other  con- 
ditions, the  same  old  universal  human  themes.” — Arbroath 
Guide, 
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